Education
of comparisons would point the moral, so that it was
difficult to see where one ended and the other began. As
a method I thought it had its points and made us far more
lively and interested than we should otherwise have been.
Politics and language seemed to be an inborn passion
in the children. A new word would thrill the whole
class, from the teacher down to the youngest there. They
loved it for its own sake; they would contemplate it with
pleasure on the blackboard and remember it the day after:
and I would think of the tribes of Islam many centuries
ago, marching behind their rival poets, listening to the
glittering alternate word-play as they rode, and shouting
applause. It is a curious trait, this abstract love of language,
independently of meaning or purpose: it has made Arabic
immensely rich and magnificent, a great organ sounding
in empty spaces for its own pleasure alone.
One day as I came to my classroom I found two-thirds
of it in tears. Rows of children sobbed at their desks,
their heads buried in their arms. A quavering voice in
one corner trailed away unsteadily, but no one was paying
any attention to the parsing of verbs.
" What on earth has happened?" I asked.
The teacher smiled apologetically.
" It is nothing," she said. " It is the quarterly exam.
It is always like this. We have had the results this morning."
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